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a condition to be suspected particularly in real-estate developments
where houses are built on low-lying land, with yards filled in later.
Filled-in soils can be made into good gardens, but it is necessary to do
considerable work and usually to add much lime and organic material to
get it into condition. It is a good rule to assume that the more clay in the
soil, the more lime should be added. On naturally formed soils the sur-
face soil should be red or brown, while the subsoil is usually a clearer
red or brown. The more organic matter the soil contains, the darker
the soil is apt to be. In some cases this is a good indication that the
soil is good and fertile, but hi other cases it may indicate poor drainage
and relative unsuitability for a garden.

If it is impossible to have an expert test made of the soil, there are
certain rough tests the gardener himself can make. A small package of
blue litmus paper can be obtained from the drugstore for a nickel and
used to determine whether the soil is sour or sweet. A handful of moist
soil is rolled into a ball; the ball is carefully broken open and a piece
of the litmus paper is placed between the two halves, which are patted
together again; the ball is then laid aside for ten or fifteen minutes, A
similar ball should be made from the subsoil, that is the soil below the
level usually spaded or plowed. In ten to twenty minutes the balls of soil
are again broken open and the color of the litmus paper observed. If the
paper has been thoroughly moistened by the soil, the color will tell how
much lime is needed. If the color is still blue, practically no lime is
needed. If the soil has colored the paper a deep red, it is an indication
that the soil is very acid or sour and considerable lime must be added.
For a heavy soil, one that contains considerable clay, this means that
four or five tons of limestone to the acre are needed. This amount, how-
ever, should not be put on at one time. A ton to the acre should be
applied and plowed under, while an additional ton to the acre should
be applied to the surface and worked in. In a year another application
should be made. The applications are continued until the litmus paper
shows only a very slight change from the blue.

The /*H scale (p for parts, H for hydrogen ion concentration) is
used to measure the active, though not the total, acidity or alkalinity.1
Technically it is the logarithm of the reciprocal of the gram ionic hy-
drogen equivalent per liter; in water the equivalents of H and OH ions
are each io~7; ptl 7 therefore represents neutrality. This scale is gradu-
ated from i to 14, the middle or neutral point, as in purified distilled
water, being 7. Numbers below 7 indicate acidity; above 7, alkalinity.
Vinegar has a pH value of 3, from the acetic acid it contains; and

xThis explanation of pH is reprinted from A Manual of Home Vegetable
Gardening, by Francis S. Coulter, by permission of the publishers, Doubleday^
Boran and Go,. Inc.